86                          SARAN DISTRICT
aveiage annual rainfall being only 45 inches. The monsoon commences in June, when 6-9 inches fall, and the maximum monthly fall of 12-1 inches is reached in July. The average fall for August is ii inches and for September 7-6 inches. Humidity ranges from 57 per cent, in April to 88 per cent, in August. The rainfall is capricious, and during the decade ending 1901 it varied from 24 inches in 1896-7 (the lowest on record) to 65 inches in 1899-1900.
The District has always been liable to floods, which occur when the waters of the smaller rivers are banked up by high floods in the great rivers into which they flow. An embankment constructed along the right bank of the Gandak for a distance of 99 miles now protects the north-east of the District, but the south-west and south aie still exposed to inundation from the Gogra and Ganges.
At the dawn of history Saran formed the eastern limit of the ancient kingdom of the Kosalas, whose head-quarters were in Oudh and who were separated by the Gandak river from the eastern lstory- kingdom of Mithila. Very little is known of it, and the absence of any reference in the early Vedic literature and the paucity of Buddhist remains render it probable that it maintained its character as a vast jungle for a much longer period than either of the adjoining Districts of Muzaffarpur or Champaran. Indeed, the earliest authentic relic which has been found in Saran is an inscribed copperplate preserved in the village of Dighwa Dubaulia, about 34 miles north-east of Chapra, which Dr. Rajendralala Mitra declares to be a counterpart of a similar plate found by Colonel Stacy near Benares, dealing with the grant of a village by Raja Bhoja Deva, paramount sovereign of Gwalior about A.D. 876. The mediaeval history of the District is connected with the fortunes of the HATHWA family, whose head-quarters were at Husepur. Siwan and Manjhi were fortified seats of turbulent Musalman freebooters, while Manjha, Parsa, Mirzapur, Paterha, and Cherand were during the same period the head-quarters of powerful Hindu chieftains.
The recorded population increased from 2,076,640 in 1872 to 2,295,207 in 1881, and to 2,465,007 in 1891, but fell to 2,409,509
Po ulatio *n I90I< ^k6 mcreases of io| per cent, between 1872 and 1881 and of 7-4 per cent, during the next decade are partly attributable to improved enumeration. Several causes contributed towards the decrease of 2-2 per cent, during the last decade. The District already contained a larger population than it can support and the volume of emigration sensibly increased. The famine of 1897 told severely on the people, and, though it caused no direct mortality, reduced their vitality and lowered the birth-rate. Plague also assumed epidemic proportions during the winter of 1900-1.